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we cannot but believe that the memory of it is
enshrined in one of the Nocturnes. The warm air,
the deep darkness, the phosphorescent sea and a
subdued singing from the steersman - every in-
cident fell into a harmony that was solace to those
two disparate souls who themselves were strug-
gling to be resolved in such a harmony. So sweet
was the concord of that night that they had no
need of sleep. All night they listened to the helms-
man, who sang " in such a soft, restrained voice
that one would have thought he was afraid of
waking the men of the watch, or else that he was
half asleep himself. We never tired of listening
to him, for his song was of the strangest character.
He followed a rhythm and modulations quite
foreign to our usages, and seemed to let his voice
wander at its own sweet will, like the smoke of the
vessel, carried away and wafted on the breeze.
It was a reverie rather than a song, a sort of list-
less meandering of the voice, in which thought
had but little part, but which followed the rock-
ing of the ship and the gentle surge of the waves,
resembling a vague improvisation, yet impris-
oned in a form both soft and monotonous." That
is George Sand's description of the impression. In
the memory of that night she has come near to
reflecting the mood and nature of some of
Chopin's melodies.

They landed at Palma, began to look for ac-
commodation, but could find none. There were
no hotels, no apartments. At length the owner